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“Ne GOODSELL, EDITOR. 
AMERICAN GRAPES. 

We are much gratified with the communica- 
son from Mr. Prince, concerning the Isabella 
erape as called forth by Ulmus. From the frank 
and gentiemanly manner in which he communi- 
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white, but smelleth, and tasteth like unto a foxe.” 

Sth. Vitis Sylvestris trifolia Canadensis. The 
jwaa vine of Canada. “ This wilde vine of Cana- 
da growcth like unto other wilde vines of those 
parts with slender reddish branches, climing 
|where it can get whereon ; but the leaves on them 
being little more than half so large as the manur- 
ed vine, hath only three partitions in every leaf, 
but each cut in deepe, even to the long smoth stalk 
whereon they stand, making them seeme as three 











gates whatever relates to American Pomology, 
which comes within his knowledge, and from his 
untiring zeal in collecting and digesting such in- 
formation, the public will receive great benefit. 

As the cultivation of the grape is now becom- 
ing, not only a matter of private interest, but of 
national importance, tending to render us more 


independent of other nations, and also more tem-. 


} 


| by Mr. Prince in his Treatise on the Vine, page 220. 


perate within ourselves ; we believe that whatever 
relates to their history or cultivation in these Uni- 
ted States, will be interesting to most of our read- 


ers. As the Isabella grape ranks with the best of} 
our indigenous varieties, which, by general con-| 


sent, are allowed to be superior to foreign ones for 
vineyards, in point of profit, its correct history is 
desirable, more especially as some have been dis- 
posed to consider it an exotic. 

That it may have been brought into notice at 
some particular place by being imported from a 
foreign country, we will not deny ; but that its 
general characteristics are truly American, we 
have no doubt. Thatour native grapes were ear- 
ly taken to England th efollowing descriptions, ta- 
ken from Parkinson, will plainly prove. ‘The 
author published this work on plants in 1640, 
which has been considered one of the early stand- 
ard works of England. He arranges grapes 
under five different heads, viz: 

Ist. “ Vitis Vinifera The manured vine,” 
(meaning the cultivated.) Under this head he 
enumerates many of the European grapes, which 


are cultivated at this time, and says they are so 


variable that he cannot describe them. 
Yd. “ Vitis laciniatifolis. The Parsely vine, 


'|wild sorts, having more skinne and kernell than 


||Substance or juyce.” 


| 
} 
j 


} 


leaves, which are of a darke greene colour, and 
somewhat thicke also, the fruite is like the other 


Thus it appears that Parkinson enumerated four 
different species of American grapes which had 
been introduced into England at that time, corres- 
ponding with the number of species as laid down 


Is it not possible that the Isabella was among 
those enumerated by Parkinson ? 





SEEDING. 

There are a great variety of opinions concern- 
\|ing the time and manner of seeding lands with 
the different kinds of cultivated grasses, as also 
‘| with regard to the grasses themselves. Our ob- 
iidect at this time is not to combat those various 
opinions, knowing that many farmers are in the 
| practice of sowing their grass seeds in the latter 
— of winter, while yet sufficient snow remains 
| 





upon the ground to indicate where it has been 
|sown, and where not. With regard to the varie- 





|the same process as malting, which entirely pre- 
vents all after vegetation. ‘I'o prevent this is de- 
sirable, and one of the surest ways is, as soon as 
the ground becomes sufficiently dry to allow a 
team to travel over it without sinking deep in it, 
to pass a light drag or bush over the ground, after 
which, roll it with a moderately heavy roller.— 
This may be objected to by those who have not 
tried the experiment, as being likely to tear up the 
wheat or rye: this will be the case to a small ex- 
tent, but the remaining part will be sufficiently 
better to compensate for those lost. W = en the 
ground is intended for mowing,the rolling process 
should never be dispensed with. There has been 
much published respecting other varieties of Tri- 
folium, besides the pratense as the Shamrock clover 
(T’.. procumbens )and the Italian clover,('T. incarna- 
tum) but the red and white appear to be the only va- 
rieties which are counted profitable with us. There 
are various otherplants which belong in the same 
class, which bear so strong a resemblance to the 
clovers, that we will refer to them as they are fre- 
quently mentioned. Both the !ucern (Medicago 
sativa) and saint-fain or holy hay (Hedysarum 
onobrychio) are grown in France, but we do not 
consider them calculated to supplant the red clo- 
ver and timothy in this country for common farm- 
ing purposes, although they may be found pro- 
fitable near large towns, where early grass is a 
greater object. Neither of these last form an 
even sward, but as a manure crop they would be 
much like other clovers. 











\ties of grass seed which are the most profitable, 
much depends upon the soil upon which it is to be 
sown. In wet or iow grounds where they are 
unfit for ploughing, the common red-top, mixed 
with timothy grass (Phleum pratense) is found 
to be very profitable, making a tough and even 
surface, and enduring many years without de- 
creasing in quality or quantity. There is a ma- 





ithis kind of mowing ground, that is, the red top 
does not arrive at perfection until after wheat 


or grape with thin cut leaves. The grapes of||harvest, which enables him to cut more hay with 


which are white and great, are like unto the 
White Muscadine grape.” 

3d. Labrusca, or Vitis Sylvestris Europea. 
The wild vine of Europe. ‘“ The wilde vine in 
regard it is naturall, and therefore neglected, ly- 
eth for the most part on the ground, and thereby 


is made lesse fruitefull, unlesse it meete with some 


ledge or tree, whereon it may clime, and then 


‘fewer hands: but red-top showd never be sown 
on lands intended for ploughing, as it is very dif- 
ficult to subdue, and the sods remaining green, 
a apt to render the surface uneven when it is a- 
\gain stocked down. For plough lands under a 
proper rotation of crops, we believe there are no 
grasses so generally approved as timothy and 
ired clover (Trifolium pratense.) These two 


spreadeth as the manured, (cultivated) being both |erasses combine the properties of making excel- 
in branches, leaves, and tendrils like unto the ma-||lent hay, and restoring strength to the soil: for 


vured vine.” 


4th. Vitis Sylvestris Virginiana. The wild 


the last purpose, red clover is better calculated 
than any other grass in common cultivation, as 


vine of Virginia. “This one sort of vines of|\from the shape and construction of the leaves, it 
Virginia, like all other wild sorts, runneth on||is capable of absorbing a larger quantity of car- 


the ground, and taketh hold of whatsoever it 


meeteth with, being in all things like the former||grass. The major part of seeding that is done 
wild sorts, but that the grapes are small and white,||at this season, is upon grounds that were sown in 
and with litle sappe or juyce in them, and the ker-||autumn, with wheat or rye. It sometimes hap- 
nell twice as bigge as others. There is another pens when grass seeds are sown in this manner, 
sort that hath bigger blew grapes, and sowrer in| |that there is an entire failure.. This happens when 
taste. A third they call the Fox grape, and hath| our first warm weather in May is succeeded by a 
a regged bark, a very broad leafe, without any||\drought, by which the roots of the young grasses 








division almost, but dented, and the grape is! are dried, and the seeds or young plants undergo! 


CHARITY. 

At this inclement season of the year, it may 
not be amiss for our independent farmers to spend 
now and then a day in works of charity. Itis 
well known that there is a part of the human 
family, that are not capacitated to provide for all 
the wants and exigencies of the year; and that 
this want of capacity with them is not a siz, but 


terial advantage to the farmer in having some of||a misfortwne which renders them proper objects 


of charity: and it was to this class of people, un- 
doubtedly, that our Savior had reference, when he 
declared that “the poor ye have always with 
you.” The pleasures, the duties and the cares of 
a farmer, more than that of any other member 
of society, are located near his dwelling; and it 
is also an old maxim, “that charity begins at 
home.” Various are the definitions of the word 
charity ; for while one class are advocating sub- 
scriptions and contributions, which are collected 
to be sent abroad for various purposes, a major 


officers, or expended beyond the knowledge of the 
donors, others aver that true charity consisteth 
not only in giving a certain proportion of our 
worldly goods, but in investigating the causes as 
wellas the wants of our fellow creatures, and in 


bon from the atmosphere, than almost any other||endeavoring to remove them. As we have ob- 


served, there is a part of the human family that 
are destitute of that judgment and quick percep- 
tion which qualifies a man for the ‘common avo- 
cations Of life,’ or rather, the want of certain tal- 
ents which were never given him, disqualifies 
him for accumulating property in proportion to 
his industry. To such persons good advice may 
be more beneficial than money, and to visit and 

















part of which is swallowed up in the payment of 
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consult with them often, may perhaps be the 
greatest good that could be done for them. When 
we see a gentleman or lady importuned by a rag- 
ged dirty looking beggar, to whom they give a 
shilling, we often inquire of ourselves, whether it 
was done to relieve themselves or the person to 
whom it was given? We do not believe in even 
allowing begging in our streets; it is uncalled for, 
and has a most pernicious effect in society. The 
laws of our state are salutary on this point; and 
although England has for several years been emp- 
tying her poor houses upon us, yet we find peo 
ple willing and ready to relieve those who are dis 
tressed, either from accidental or natural causes. 
Amongst our agriculturists in the country, th: 
wants, the virtues, and the vices of the poor, ar 
more easily ascertained than in our large towns 
and the remedies for their wants and vices cai) 
be more readily applied; but then great care is 
often necessary to prevent imposition. Therefore 
if farmers would during this season occasionally 
visit the poor in their respective neighborhoods, 
and inquire into their wants, and administer both 
by council and otherways to their comforts, the: 
would find a satisfaction in it that would highiy 
compensate them for their time, and add great, 
to the stock of human happiness. 





(<> After the space usually allotted to commu- 
nications was filled, we received the following 
from our esteemed friend, Jesse Haw ey, Esq. 
and make room for it in this place, rather than 
to defer it for a week. It may not be improper t» 
state that Mr. Hawley was one of the most av 
tive members of the Agricultural Society of th:: 
county, during its existence. He was Preside 
of the Society when it expired, and it was through 
his exertions mainly, we believe, that the Societ, 
was kept in existence one year after the expira- 
tion of the state law, 

FOR THE GENESEE FARMER. 
AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES. 
Mr. Naman Goopse.t: 

Sir, —Your paper of the 3ist Dec. contained a 
selection from the Albany Argus, advancing a 
proposition fora Convention to be holden at Alba 
ny on the 14th of February next, in order to re 
suscitate the State and County Agricultural So- 
cieties of New-York ;—proposing to amend th. 
errors and defects of the former by dispensing 
with the patronage of the State;—by engaging 
pracucal Farmers to come into their support; — 
and by conducting them without premiums. 

i do not consider these suggestions as the ade- 
quate remedies of the defects in the former: let 
us endeavor to learn something from our past ex- 
perience. 

There were a number of spirited citizens, who, 
believing in the public utility of the former Asso- 
ciations, made their best effort to sustain them, 
both during the period of the State patronage, and 
afterwards;—but all, to no avail. 
down in almost all the counties in the State, im-| 
mediately after the discontinuance of the State’ 
bounty. We sustained ours in Monroe county, 





ane year longer, though by hard-sledding; and 


Jefferson county only has since continued hers by, 
voluntary contributions. 

Our Farmers had mostly derived their educa- 
dion from the old order of common country schools 4 
under Dilworth’s spelling book, and but few of 


They went) 


|not be obtained by voluntary contributions from 


THE GENESEE FARMER 





Jan. 28, 1832. 


had not the modern advantages of our newly or-| 


ganized common schools under the patronage of | 
iv 
' 


the State, and aided with the numerous Horn 


ting a State grant of funds for the premiums. 
I would propose 4 law to grant to the respect. 
e Counties, a sum equal to one hundred dollars 


Books, lately devised by American ingenuity, to|for each Member of the Assembly; either for ten 


facilitate instruction. Besides, they had a strong 
and prevalent prejudice against Book knowledge 
for making farmers. This isa very erroneous idea, 
as it goes to reject all the aids of theory, to prac- 
tical farming. 

These circumstances created such an apathy 
among the generality (atleast a large majority) 
of Farmers, that it was with difficulty we could 
keep our Society organized and officered, without 
occasionally taking men of other avocations, and 
“ho were not practical farmers. I very well 
snow that these men did not crowd themselves 
into office; for, while they were liberal and wish- 
ful to support the Society, to cheer and enliven 
the Farmers in their agricultural pursuits, in or- 
‘er to promote the general prosperity of the coun- 
try, they anxiously sought for Farmers that were 
apable and disposed to take the offices, and often 
ovjected to themselves as being unsuitable for of- 
fice: —but we had to take them, and solicit them 
io accept of some of the offices, or suffer the busi- 
ness of the society to be less than half done, and 
is affairs to droop and languish. It was the pat- 
riotism, and not the cupidity, of these men, that 
induced them to render their aid in sustaining 
the society. 

There was another, which became a strong 
ind popular prejudice against the Society, and 
which went far to defeat the renewal of the Law 
‘ranting the State bounty ; that the one dollar fee 
for membership, and which was also required of 
ll competitors for premiums, was said, to exclude 
the POOR from the benefits of the Soeiety. 

This was avery silly argument, because the 
man who was so poor that he could not pay one 
lollar, was really too poor to have any articles to 
present for premiums. The Society was not de- 
signed fora charitable Institution. Its great ob- 
ject was to induce the observing, intelligent and 
enterprising Farmer, to give usthe results of his 
practical experience in his Agricultural labors, by 
which he had succeeded to his wealth; to collate 
these experiments, and embody them, through the 
State Board, as so much science acquired to the 
Art of Farming, for the common instruction of 
all. 

It was the rich, and not the poor Farmer, who 
had the time and means to make these experi- 
ments. Noman ever considered the premiums 
that weredispensed by the Societies,as an adequate 
reward for the extra labor and effort in making 
them. But this argument;—and it was the main, 
and the most often reiterated argument I ever 
heard advanced against the Societies, which, 
with its exquisite sympathies fur the poor, together 
with the general apathy of the Farmers, that pre- 
vented the renewal of the Law for granting the 
State bounty and overthrew the system. 

From my experience of the past, I presume to 
lay down these two positions as STANDARD POINTs: 

Firstly, That County Agricultural Societies 


ums:— 
Secondly, That funds for these premiums can- 


can not be sustained, without awarding premi- 


,years, or twenty years, or permanently; that al! 
\this money should be distributed annually in pre. 
‘miums; that the contingent expenses of the Soci. 
ties be raised by voluntary subscriptions, and by 
the same means to extend the funds for premiums 
at pleasure; that if any one or more counties in 
the State neglected to organize an Agricultural 
Society—say after the first year—then, its quo 
ta of the State bounty, shall be added to the next 
year’s grant, and distributed among those coun- 
ties which shall have organized their Socie- 
ties. 

This mode of raising the funds would serve as 
a stimulant to every county to partake of the boun 
ty to which they had contributed. And $12,800 
would be a moderate sum forthe State of New 
York to repay its chief tax-payers for their in- 
struction in the art and science of Farming, i: 
their advanced period of life, and who were de 
prived of the means of an early education by the 
events and turmoils of our glorious Revolution. 
and the incidents thereto for subsequent years. 

I would not raise the funds by acounty tax and 
leave it at the option of the Board of Supervi 
sors. For, as much as I admire and esteem the 
| New-York device of a Board of Supervisors as 
ibeing a better device than that of almost any oth 
er state in the Union, for the supervision of coun 
ty finances; and essentially so in this one pecul 
iar feature of their organization, viz. that with 
their standing committees, and their public de 
bates in committee of the whole, they serve an ex- 
icellent purpose as a miniature school, affording 
lessons of incipient instruction in the principles 
and formularies of Legislation, of far more value 
to the community than all their extra cost; and 
from which, many—very many of our State Le- 
gislators have received their first and best instruc. 
tion for the performance of their duties in the 
Hall of owe State Caprrot.—And their organi. 
zation under the new Constitution of the State 
into a county college of canvassers of the elec- 
tion, is a handsome appendage to their former du- 
ties. 

Yet our Supervisors are too ofien a sect of pe 
nurious popularity-seeking gentlemen, and so of- 
ten so, that our Legislatures have frequently to 
make a mandatory law, commanding them to 
raise money for works and measures, even of the 
most obvious public utility. 

I consider it essential to have a law of some 
kind to prescribe and enforce the performance of 
the duties of the Society; the like as for ourcom- 
mon schools, which impels our citizens to the per- 
formance of even their most darling duty, that of 
the education of their children ;——without which, 
many would become very remiss. 

Our Government is a government of Laws,and 
we of choice and habit, look to the prescriptions 
of law for the direction and performance of almost 
all our public duties and associations, and there is 
a similar necessity of enjoining the People by 
law to attend tothe subject of their own improve- 
ment in Agricultural Societies, as to the educa- 
tion of their children in common schools. 

















the citizens ;—because the Farmers will not take 
the lead ;—and our other citizens ought not. 





them were essay writers on Agriculture. They} 








And I venture to predict, that any device for 
the re-organization of our County Agricultural 


Therefore the only hope of success, is, in get-|" Societies, without premiums,or without State funds 
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to provide for the premiums, and a law to enforce, 

or at least to stimulate the People to their support, 

will prove to be merely speculative theories on 

our past experience, and utterly incompetent to 

the objects of its projectors. J. HAWLEY. 
Rochester, 26th Jan. 1832. 





FARMER'S MEETING, 

Monroe CounTy.-—Ata meeting of the friends 
of Agriculture of this county, convened at the 
Mansion house in Rochester, Jan. 27, agreeable 
19 public notice, Jesse Haw tey was called to the 
chair, and N, GoopseLt appointed secretary. 
‘The object of the meeting having been declared, 
‘hey proceeded to appoint delegates to attend the 
Agricultural Convention to be held in Albany on 
‘he 14th of February, when the following gentle- 
men were unanimously chosen: W™. B. Brown, 
of Ogden, Gites H. Howpes, Greece, 8. G. An- 
orews, Brighton, Ina Bettows, Pittsford. The 
Secretary was then ordered to notify the gentle- 
‘nen of their appointment, and to cause the pro-| 
ceedings to be published in the several papers of 
the county. J. HAWLEY, Ci’n. 
N. Goopsein, See’y. 


CUTTING TIMBER. 

It is generally allowed that timber for rails and 
other domestic purposes, which is felled previous 
‘o rising of the sap in the spring, is more durable 
than when allowed to stand longer. Young far- 
mers Will have this is mind and profit by it. 





Those who have it in their power to procure 
scions of different varieties of valuable plants, 


should never omit it. Grape cuttings may be | 
| with the greatest attention, like every good 


advantageously taken about this time. 





Errata in Vol. I. No. 52, page 413, col. 1. line 
45, for shard (s hard) read hard s. 


- | 
From the New-England Farmer. 
NATIVE STOCK. 

I frequently observe in the perusal of the 
New-England Farmer, statements on cattle, 
ind very uniformly on the late imported | 
breeds, but hardly a solitary notice of our) 
old accustomed breed. Being a farmer, and 
having some experience in both breeds, and | 
with strict observation of my neighbors, | 
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such an improvement, apparentto all. They }lshe never gave more than three pints in the 


have also been highly recommended by ind: 
| viduals that possessed them, so that a greci 
impulse has been created, and A, B, and C, 
have availed themselves of their best means 
of procuring a heifer, a cow, or a bull, atan 
extra price, or edged along the most eco- 
||nomical way to obtain some of the blood. 
| ‘mong the number I have been one; my 
first trial was in selecting a heifer from seve 
| others of the same age, going in three years 
/old, She soon brought mea finecalf. The 
| outcher for its fine properties, (especially its 
name) did not claim it. In the meantime, Il 


|| Was very much put to it to get her milked, 


| all females protesting against going near her 
| long legs in search for her bag and teats, as 
_ they were pretty well concealed, depend on 
| it, and not to be found at all in the usual 
| place in our ordinary breed, but much high- 
jer. Tfowever, my anxiety about milking 
| Was soon over; the calf soon took all, and 
| wanted more. I began to alter my opinion 
of the breed, and disposed of the cow and 
calf. The object of the purchaser was to 
| procure a fine bull calf. I soon heard the 
| cow was good for nothing for milk, she was 
| fed and slaughtered in the fall. Since, the 
| breed has become more frequent ; some have 
| fallen into my hands tinctured with this im- 
_proved blood. Ihave found them larger, 
| but uniformly less milkers. I have known 
_several of my neighbors to try those cows for 
/milk who have uniformly condemned them, 
ihaving fed and slaughtered them. In this 
vicinity, if well fed, they weigh from 600 to 
1100 Ibs. 

A friend in an adjacent town has for forty 
years been improving his breed of cows, and 


‘farmer. In course his cows are uncommon- 
ly large, without the help of the famous im- 


' proved breed. His cows are noted for pro- 
ducing large stock, but nothing more than 


common for milk. He has seized the op- 
portunity of crossing with this improved 
breed. [ was at his residence the other day, 
when, in takng a view of his stock, he point- 
ed out some large heifers, observing he had 
gone too far, that their legs were too long, 
their bags were small and high, and that they 


_ gave but little milk. He then showed me a 


am very positive that the true worth of our, bull that he had procured from the country, 
ancient breed, as to their competition, is | of a famous breed, reversed, with very short 
much neglected. It is my intention to set i legs, long bodied, thick and round. He con- 
forth the true character of both breeds as to! fessed his cows were unprofitable, and too 
their milk, impartially, and within the lim-| long legged, and had taken this method to 
its of my knowledge, that the public may be)! cut them down and to improve them. Then 
on their guard, and not led away against showing me two small cows of the old breed, 
interests by any new fanciful representation, | Not more than half the siZe of his, brought 
In doing this, I shall be fearless of crossing there by histenant, with their bags and teats 
or injuring any individual, and in accordance Close to the ground, he asserted that they 
to this avowal 1 am not to lose sight of pub would produce more than twice the milk of 
lic interest. | his. 

1 was not a little pleased with E. C.’s re-|) A neighbor has had the curiosity to send 
marks in No. 22, present volume. Had he to Massachusetts, to a gentleman, for a heif- 


een fearless of crossing so popular an opin- 
ion as now exists in favor of those new and 
improved breeds, or had he viewed the thing 
aS important as I do, he would have gone on 
without leave, or request, and described the | 
size and particular properties of the Cow, 
and made his comparisons generally. There’ 
are in this vicinity some of the large import-| 
ed breeds of cattle, much larger than the or-| 
dinary breed. and they have been frequently 
exhibited atshows, and have been pronounc- 
ed very fine, not so frequently the female as! 
the male, and no committee would dare or | 
think of any thing less than to encourage 


‘er, who is said to be of the first improved 


breed in the country. Tunderstand his ex- 


pense for her was about $100. She is a 
\show. He was under the necessity of pro- 


curing milk immediately for her calf, or it 
‘must have starved. He has offered me the 
‘heifer, recommending her for calves. I ob- 
iserved to him I was convinced the breed were 
not good for milk, and that I was improving 
my breed by going back as fast as possible 
for the most ancient blood; that it was from 
them that I derived any profit from my dai- 





‘ent, who is of good reputation, and he says 


ry. The milker of this heifer is now pres-} 
| 





height of feed at a milking. I could enu- 
merate numerous similar cases; suffice it to 
say I know of but few better. 

There are but few instances of the old 
breed of heifers thatdo not make tolerable 
cows, to produce in common feed from 7 to 
12 quarts of milk, wine measure, at a milk- 
ing. It has been the case with mine uniform- 
ly; and that the smallest heifers make the 
best and most profitable cows. It 1s a prac- 
tice among those deep in the breeding of the 
inproved breed, after proving them, to feed 
and slaughter the inost of them, reserving on- 
ly the few that will give the most milk. T 
never have heard in this vicinity with any 
confidence, of any giving a large quantity 
of milk, nor any boasting of its quality as 
being superior ; I presume the quality is sim- 
ilar. Itis not uncommon that our old an- 
cient breed make seven pounds of butter per 
week, and the more extraordinary 14, 18 to 
20 Ibs. From my experience and strict ob- 
servation, I shall give full credit to the im- 
proved breed, to say they give generally half 
as much as the little docile short legged an- 
cient breed. 

Now from my statement it does not show 
by any means that the improved cows are 
half the profit of the others. To show their 
comparative difference, we will suppose a 
pasture feeds five of the improved breed 
well, as it must, or they are good for noth- 
ing. My criterionto know how many small 
ones it takes to feed the same pasture, is to 
take the same weight; well, that is ten of 
the small breed. Ifthe five large give four 
quarts of milk each ata milking, it is 20 
quarts; whereas the ten of the small give & 
quarts each, which is 80 quarts. This is not 
all the difference. Thesesmall cows wili do 
very well with half the feed of the large; 
then with propriety we will double the num- 
ber, which is twenty, affording 160 quarts. 
This will operate to keep the pastures from 
being foul, and cause them to produce sweet 
feed, successively ; whereas by slack feed- 
ing, they fast incline to every thing but good 
feed. ‘There isalso the same difference in 
wintering these cows that there is in summer- 
ing. Now if my statements are correct, it is 
important; it shows on the one hand that by 
keeping our beautiful old breed of cows, they 
give a farmer a fine profit; nthe other, we 
obtain from the improved breed a heavy tax. 

A.R 

Portsmouth, (N. H.) Dec. 26, 1831, 





STAVES AND HEADING. 

James Radcliff, inspector of staves and head 
ing in Albany, made his annual report to the le 
gislature on the 18th inst. The following is the 
amount inspected in that city in 1831: 








Pipe staves, prime, 900,483 
do. culls, 245,576 
| 1,146,50¢ 
Hogshead staves, prime, 789,600 
do. culls, 324,681 
——__ 1,114,28! 
Barrel staves, prime, 577,272 
do. culls, 244,327 
—__—. 821,598 
Heading, prime, 107,483 
do. culls, 37,488 
144,931 





Staves and heading, 3,227,328 


Fees for inspecting and culling, $322 73 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 


FOR THE GENESEE FARMER. 

THE ISABELLA GRAPE. 
Lin. Bot. Garden near New-York, 

NW. Goons 1, Esa. 6th Jan. 1832. 
Dear Sir—In your paper of 31st ult. I notice, 
under the signature of “ Ulmus,” some comments 
on the Isabella grape, connected with a quotation 
from the “ Treatise on Horticulture” published by 
my father, Mr. Wm. Prince, in 1828. My father 
received the scions of this vine in 1816, from Mrs. 
{sabella Gibbs, lady of George Gibbs, Esq. (not 
Yol. Gibbs,) then residing at Brooklyn on this 
Island. That lady stated that she obtained it 
from North Carolina, her native state, and that it 
was originally brought from Dorchester, in South 
Carolina. It being deemed a highly valuable va- 
riety, and no similar one having been previously 
noticed as cultivated in the gardens of our countrv. 
my father gave it the name of “ Isabella grape,” 
after the lady from whom he received it. His im- 
pression, as well as that of every other person 
who then examined the fruit, derived from the 
fact, that no such variety had been previously de- 
scribed, and the improbability that so valuable a 
fruit would, if cultivated in other gardens, have 
remained unnoticed, was, that no similar vine 
then existed under culture in any of our gardens. 
That opinion was (in the absence of all proof to 
ihe contrary,) entertained by myself until the au- 
tumn of 1830, when a vine was described to me 
as identical with the Isabella, which had been 
erowing for 33 years ina garden at Newport, 
Rhode Island. Some of the fruit had been pre- 
sented to me previously to the statement of the 
particulars relative tothe vine that produced it, 
which I pronounced at once to be the Isabella. 
Being desirous to act cautiously in every point 
connected with the nomenclature of our fruits, | 
declined commenting upon the circumstance until 
I should receive proof incontrovertible, not only 
as to identity, but as to the age of the vine. In 
consequence, I visited the garden the past season, 
and examined the parent vine, together with sev- 
eral of its progeny growing near it. The ap- 
pearance of the old vine comports with the age 
awarded to it—the circumference of the main 
stem is 104 inches. It is located in a spot unpro- 
pitious to its development, being shaded by 
large trees that appear to correspond with it in 
age. {made notes of many other particulars, but 
! cannot at this moment find them ; the investiga- 
tion, however, convinced me of its identity with 
the Isabella grape, and I have hitherto deferred 
oubdlishing the facts only from the hope of attain- 
ing some additional light expected on the subject. 
The former occupant of the ground states that he 
planted the vine in 1798, and that he received it 
trom New-York. I am investigating the latter 
point, and the result of such investigation, as well 
as the contents of the notes above referred to, shall 
ve made public hereafter; it having been the con- 
stant desire of my father and self to shed all pos- 
sible light on horticultural subjects. The in- 
considerate practice of adopting foreign titles for 
our native productions has already caused much 
meconvenience, and I hope there is no American 
so miserable a sycophant, as to suppose that any 
product of our country can be enhanced in its val- 

ie, by the application of a foreign title. 

The Winne grape of Albany was announced 
Wo years since in one of the publications of that 
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feity, as having been brought from Bordeauz, 
when investigation has shown itto have been 
brought from Pennsylvania. The Troy grape is 
generally there called the Hamburgh, and we are 
now told that Mr. Vernet, a French gentleman, 
resident at Norwich, called the Isabella “the Lis-|| nut, or English walnut, (Juglans Regia,) will not 
hon grape,” and that it “was supposed to have take by engrafting on the stock of the black wal- 
been brought by Mr. V. from France or Cudsa,|\nut. He says that a Mr. Wrightson, in Talbot 
where he hada plantation.” And these claims) Co. Md. has athriving tree of the English wal. 
to foreign origin are attached to productions as | nut, grafted on a common black walnut, which 
strongly and indelibly marked with the character- 
istic distinctions of natives, as are the indigenous 
monarchs of our forests, or the untutored aborigi- 
nes of our wilds and prairies, But there is anoth- 
er circumstance that places the native origin of the 
[sabella, &c. beyond the reach of cavil. It is the 
acknowledgment of the fact by foreign nations 
themselves. Wheresoever they have been intro- 
duced to other climes, they have failed to be claim-| ra nut is a very profitable tree when in bearing 
ed as natural productions, or even as old acquaint-| The fruit is very advantageously disposed of in 
ances. And thecountry of their origin has been | the city of New-York, while green, for pickling 
acknowledged in the publications of their horti-| Ihave several trees which produce fruit annually 
cultural societies, and in all others I have perused, | to the amount of five to six dollars each. I have 


save one, which being an amusing exception, I| a considerable number of black walnut trees with 
cannot refrain from adverting thereto. 


FOR THE GENESEE FARMER. 
THE MADEIRA NUT. 
A writer in the American Farmer, Vol. 2, page 
102, contradicts the statement of another write; 
in the same paper, who asserts that the Madeira 








had at that time been in bearing several years, 
and that the fruit was larger than ordinary. Now, 
| Mr. Editor, as I very much doubt the correctness 
‘of this last assertion, I should be much pleased 
that such of your correspondents as can give in- 
formation on the subject, (and there are many 
who can if I mistake not,) will communicate the 
same through the Genesee Farmer. ‘The Madei 








In a cata-| branches at their heads of a size suitable, which 
logue of one of the most extensive collections of; | should be very glad to graft with the Madeira 
grape vines in France, the Isabella is not only| nut, if assured that it may be done with success. 
enumerated as one of those producing the choicest \\1 think in one of your papers some months ago 
wine, but has an additional note attached, which} you stated that the Madeira nut is similar in its 
I translate literally. ‘“ Isabella, a variety newly habitsto the black walnut—perhaps you hold the 
introduced to Europe, and which is said to afford| same opinion as the latter writer in the American 
the most excellent oriental wine ; it also produces || Farmer; if so, [should be pleased to have your 
extraordinary crops.” ‘assurance of its correctness. So far as my expe- 
Your correspondent “ Ulmus” states that he does | rience goes, the Madeira nut is a tree requiring 
not believe the Isabella “is a native of owr cowntry,| much more care, and does by no means bear pru- 





of original stock, as all theindigenous grapes” that) ning well. It is said they will not thrive if re- 
he has “ever yet seen, possess the same acid, hard, moved from the place where they grow; (I be 
pulp, and thick leathery skin of the ordinary Fox lieve it is meant that the roots will be so injured 
or Bullet grape,” referring evidently to the varie-| in the operation, as to very much impede, if not 
ties of Vitis labrusca, which are common in this | wholly prevent its future growth,) accordingly it 
state. In reply, I will simply remark, that the! is recommended by some to plant the nuts wher: 
varieties of Vitis astivalis, which are far more | it is intended the trees shall remain. This is at 
rarely met with in our state, but abound in Ma- || tended withconsiderable inconvenience, asit would 
ryland and Virginia, have a much thinner skin be necessary for many years, to protect each plant 
and far less pulp, and some of the varieties of this | against the ravages of cattle, which would be un- 
and other species which grow abundantly further | necessary were they to stand inthe nursery unti! 
to the south, such as the Bland, Beaverdam, &c.| their branches were out of their reach. It is not 
have as thin a skin as the foreign varieties ; and } improbable that some of your readers, like myself, 
the Bland, White Scuppernong, Catawba, and |, have trees of the black walnut growing, of a size 
many others, are devoid of the acid, hard pulp. || suitable for engrafting, wo would be pleased to 
In regard to native grapes, there exists perhaps in || learn that they may, in comparatively a few years, 
our vineyard, at the present period, a greater | have of the Madeira nut on those stocks, by ta- 


number of varieties, originated from seeds we/||king the trouble of engrafting them the ensuing 








have sown, than have been obtained by a simi-| year. 
lar process in all the gardens of the Union, and) I hope each of your correspondents whom it 
the friendly tributes of our fellow-citizens, have} may suit, will not only inform whether the Ma- 
concentrated in the collection thus formed, the nat-| deira nut will take on black walnut stocks, but also 
ural products of every section of our country. | state the most practicable method of propagating 
It may be well here to remark, that the Troy | an orchard of these trees by whatever method. 
grape appears tu me to approach the Isabella in. HORATIO G. ONDERDONK, 
character more nearly than any other variety that} Cow Neck, Long Island. 
has met my notice. And in concluding these re- | 
marks, | have to state, that I fully agree with || 
those of my fellow-citizens who deem pomologi- || 
cal investigations, as regards our natural produc-' 





FOR THE GENESER FARMER, 
RATS. 

| During the last spring and summer, a family of 
tions, to be yet but in their infancy, and while in || rats took possession of the under part of my barn, 
common with others I tender a few crude ideas on || and the consequence was, that they destroyed at 
such subjects, I view and intend them as germs of || least one hundred young chickens, and fifty young 
information, which by the investigation of more || ducks for me; and they even caught them when 
intelligent co-laborers, may attain to an ample I they were as large as quails. There can be no 














development. Very respectfully, | mistake in this, for I found, in breaking up some 
WM. ROBERT PRINCE. “of their haunts afterwards, the wings and bones 
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of the young poultry. They would frequently 
carry off ten or fifteen in a night. They also 
sucked eggs. Now this is all new business to) 
me. I never was so served before, nor did I know 
chat rats would prey on young poultry at all. But | 
{ find my neighbors were so served too; so I can 
not complain alone. Can any of your corres- 
pondents or readers tell me how I can get rid of | 
them? I mixed arsenic with Indian meal and | 
laid it in their paths ; I put it on bread and butter 
and threw it tothem; but it answered no purpose. |) 
They seem as fully poison proof as the new Fire 
King. Ibought a steel trap and set it witha bait } 
f toasted cheese, but I only now and then caught 
a foolish young one which there was no fun in/|| 
killing. In fact, the only way I could do any 
‘hing, was to shoot them, which was easily done | 
as they ventured out to feed in the morning or |) 
This was very tolerable sport, but not 
efiective enough. There was always sufficient | 
hchind to keep the stock good. Ifthey annoy me || 
<o much next year, [ can raise no poultry at all ; | 
id if any elever gentleman will only invent a| 
ompetent annihilation of these varmints, Pil!) 
loall in my power to get him a patent for it. 
Uimvs. 











evening. 





FOR THE GENESEE FARMER. 
WINTER BIRDS—No. IL. 

‘The lesser Red-Poll (Red-pole of Bewick) like 
the snow bunting, is a native of both continents. || 
G. Ord speaks of a flock consisting of nearly one || 
hundred ; but in this quarter, 1 have rarely seen || 
more than a dozen or two at once, and sometimes |, 
only a solitary one inthe garden. Their notes, as |! 
Ord vemarks, exactly resemble the common yel- | 
low bird; and were it not forthe different time | 
at which they make their appearance, they might | 
he readily mistaken, when on the wing, for that | 
hird. Hy 
HW i/son says, “they inhabit during summer the || 


AND GARDENER’S JOURNAL. 





Ord also remarks that “in America, this spe- 
cies must breed far tothe north, perhaps beyond 
the residence of man, as they areso tame and un- 
suspicious that one can openly approach to with- 
in five or six feet of them while they are occupied 
in feeding.” 

The lesser red-poll is 5} inches inlength. All 
have a red patch on the crown, but very few hove 
a red rump and breast. 

“Tn common with almost all our finches, the 
red-polls become very fat, and are then accounted 
delicious eating. During the winter of 1813-14, 
many thousands of them were exposed to sale in 
the Philadelphia market, and were readily pur- 
chased by those epicures, whose love of variety 
permits no delicacy toescapethem.” _—D. T. 

1 mo. 2, 1832. 





FOR THE GENESEE PARMER. 
SULPHUR IN TREES. 

One of your correspondents inquires whether 
any one has ever tried to drive caterpillars or in- 
sects from fruit trees by putting sulphur or brim- 
stone in the body. [I'll tell you what I once did. 


|I had a fine thrifty young weeping willow about 
three inches in diameter. Soon after leaving out 
| in the spring, it became thickly covered on all the 
\| new shooting branches with green aphis or plant) 
louse; so much so that it could not grow at all, 
‘and I was apprehensive that the tree would b: 





The soil is composed of 


Silicious and calcareous sand, 61.5 
Alumine, 19 

Oxide of iron, 1.5 
Animal and vegetable matter, 10 

Soluble salts, 0.5 
Water, 6 

98.5 

Loss, 1.5 


This soil is likewise very productive where 
it is properly conducted. Plaster and clo- 
ver are so useful in continuing its product- 
iveness, that no farmer thinks of taking off 
inore than three or four crops without seed- 
ing it down to clover; the green crop of 
which is turned in, on which wheat is almost 
sure to succeed. 


CLAYEY ALLUVION. 


This soil abounds in the vicinity of low 
swampy grounds, particularly where they oc- 
cur along the region of the transition slate ; 
indeed, it isthe clay of this soil which retains 
the water upon the surface, and gives origin 
to these marshy grounds. But here it is 
generally to be considered as a sub-soil, be- 
ing buried beneath a stratum of vegetable 
inold; which, when properly drained, fur- 
nish the most durable and productive lands 
in the county. 


From a great variety of specimens of this 


—— 


soil, taken from different places, I obtained 
the following as the result of its composi- 








nearly if not quite destroyed. The little rascally 
black and red pismires were continually travelling 


|up and down the trunk and branches of the tree 


in great numbers. What business they had with 
the plant-lice above, I never knew; whether they 
destroyed them or ministered to their mcrease, | 
could not ascertain ; but they were both preying, 
as I supposed, on the young shoots and leaves to- 
gether. Witha half inch augur I bored the tree, 
say five feet from the ground, about three fourths 
through the body. I then put in and filled as 


iost northern parts of Canada, and stil more re- || compact as possible the hole to within half an inch 


lc northern countries, from whence they mi-|| 
| 


crate at the commencement of winter. They ap-' 
arin the Genesee country with the first deep | 
now.” Wilson’s opportunities for observing them || 
this country, however, were very limited; and | 
vat least two years past, they have appeared || 
une weeks before we have had any snow. In 
civ manners they also resemble the yellow bird, || 
| [believe the latter always migrates before the |, 
l-poll appears. | 


' 


iWi/son further says, “ flocks of these birds have | 
men occasionally seen in severe winters in the 

eighborhood of Philadelphia. They seem par- i 

tiwularly fond of the seeds of the common alder,* | 


id hang head downwards while feeding, in the | . 


manner of the yellow bird, They seem extremely | 
uisuspicious at such times, and will allow a very || 
near approach without betraying any symptoms | 
f alarm.” Neither have I found them shy at any 
‘ime, often approaching within a few feet when 
they have been feeding on the ground ; and two | 
rthree winters since, during a deep snow, a 
fock of them frequented a bare spot, which had 
been swept by the wind, immediately under our, 
| 


window. 





‘Bewick makes a similar remark: “ They feed | 
on small seeds of various kinds, especially the alder, | 
ot which they are extremely fond; they hang like} 
‘he ‘Titmouse with their back downwards, upon. 
the branches while feeding, and in this situation | 


of the outside, with brimstone; made a plug of 
wood, drove it in tight, and cut it smooth to the 
bark. In three days, the whole concern, aphis 
and pismires, abandoned the tree. It immediate- 
ly threw out its young shoots, and grew luxuriant- 
ly ; the new bark closed over the plug, and the 
tree was no more attacked that year. It was sev- 
eral years ago, and the tree is now a fine large 
one. This is the only experiment of the kind I 
ever tried, and I imputed all the benefit of dri- 
ving away the vermin tothe sulphur. Let those 
try it who have occasion, and put the result in 
your paper. This sage theorizing on a mere 
matter of fact subject is nonsense. UMus. 


SS + 





SELECTIONS. 
SARATOGA COUNTY. 
SOIL, PRODUCE AND MODES OF CULTURE. 
(Conciuded ) 
UPLAND CLAY. 

This appears to belong to that division of 
earthly substances termed geest; being evi- 
dently the result of the decomposition or dis- 
solution of the rocks in its immediate vicin- 
ity. Itis in some places deeply covered by 











\the sandy alluvion, but on the east side of 


Saratoga Lake, and in various other places 
adjacent to the transition slate, it forms the 
true soil, which generally rests on the slate 
or gray-wacke slate, and sometimes forms 





muy easily be caught with lime twigs” 


‘but a thin stratum oyer it. 


tion: — 


Water of absorption, 6 
Siliceous sand, 54.5 
Alumine, 19.5 
Animal and vegetable matter, 9.5 

Soluble salts, 1 
Carbonate of lime, 6.5 

Oxide of iron, 2 
99.0 

Loss, 1 


This soil is very productive, & bears along 
course of uninterrupted tillage better than 
most of the other species. It is what is 
called ‘*natural to grass,” and where it 
forms the bottom of valleys it is usually pre- 
served for meadow ; and hence it forms those 
patches of low wet ground which are observ- 
ed on almost every farm, termed ‘ natural 
meadows.” One of these was shown to me 
in the courseof my excursions, that had 
been mowed for more than twenty years in 
succession, and the owner, who is an opu- 
lent farmer, seemed. gratified with the pro- 
duce, which in the best seasons does not ex- 
ceed aton «nd ahalf per acre. This, as is 
the case with most others of the kind, might 
be easily drained, and with but a trifling ex- 
pense ; after which it might be cultivated to 
great advantage, and when seeded again 
would produce four times the quantity it 
now does, & that of a much superior quality. 

UPLAND LOAM. 
This soil occurs along the western parts of 











the county,in the towns of Galway and Charl- 
ton, and constitutes the principal part of the 
tract which lies between the primitive region 
and the secondary ; and is evidently the pro- 
duct of the disintegration of the primitive 
rocks, at no great distance to the north, com- 
bined with that of the transition rocks in their 
immediate vicinity. It is of adark brown 
color, and sometimes almost black, when it 
passes into vegetable mold. ae 
Specimens from a variety of localitits 


yielded, 
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ever, have its other constituent parts, in dif- 


4° 
mm 


load, $6 per acre, amounts to 








Neat profit, 120 


| 
Water of absorption, 10 and thereby hastens the process of its con-||'ow, without disturbing the sod, and 
Siliceous sand, 53 version into a substance suitable for the nour- || hoeing, cost $2 per acre, 1G 
Alumine, 16 ishment of plants. This soil may be used! Plaster, $1 per acre, 8 
Animal and vegetable matter, 12.5 ||as avaluable and highly useful manure when|| Ploughing, hoeing 2d time and suck- 
Carbonate of lime, 3.5 applied to soils that are deficient in their ering. $2 per acre, 16 
Soluble salts, 1 vegetable qualities, as the light sandy and|| Harvesting, threshing, putting up the 
Oxide of iron, 2.5 |isome clayey soils; and this is probably the |crop, &c. $4 per acre, 32 
—— |[best use that could be made of it when it is | —_ 
98.5  ||situatedin places that cannot be drained. | Total expense of the whole crop, $114 
Loss, 1.5 I here subjoin a statemet of the mode a-| Crop, 8 bushels per acre, 640 bush- 
LOW LAND LOAM, OR LOAMY ALBUVION. ||dopted by a very successful agriculturist in | els, worth 75 cents per bushel, 436 
This soil differs but little from the upland ||the town of Galway, for the cultivation of; Neat profit of crop, $566 
loam. It is composed altogether of alluvial |/his farm, and an estimate of the expense at- | 1815.—Split the hills and harrowed— 
deposits, and constitutes generally all those ||tending the process annually, together with | cost $0,50 per acre t 
low level lands which occur along the banks ||the quantity and value of the crop, and the | Crossed-ploughed and harrowed, $1 
of streams and are termed intervals. These ||neat profit arising from each. This farm ts | per acre, & 
differ much in the quantity of vegetable and |\in a high state of cultivation, and in 1619 re- | Sowed 14 bushels wheat, worth $1 
animal matters which they contain; and ||ceived the premium allotted by the society | per bushel. 12 
likewise in the agillaceous and calcareous | for the promotion of agriculture and domes- | Sowed atthe same time, 5lbs, red clo- 
gubstances. \tic manufactures, to the best improved farm | ver seed, and 2 quarts timothy per acre 
The following is a fair estimate of its gen- jin the count . It is proper, however, to state, |—cost $1, & 
exal properties : } that at the time it came into the handsofthe | Labor of sowing harrowing in seed, 
Water, 12 |'present possessor, its whole produce was) &c. $1 per acre, 
Siliceous sand, 49 |\barely sufficient to support two small fami- | Harvesting, carting, threshing, &c. 
Allumine, 20 || lies, who owned the property, and resided on || $4 per acre, 82 
Animal and vegetable matter, 14 |\it, and, as late as 1812, produced no more | — 
Carbonate of lime, 4 |ithan the following average crop: ! Total expense of crop, 72 
om } Indian corn, 30 bushels per are. 1 Crop, 24 bushels per acre—i92 bush- 
99 | Wheat, 15 do, do. | els—worth $1.25 per bushel, 240 
Loss, 1 | Barley, 20 do. do. | Neat profit of crop, 168 
Both these soils require only tobeseed- |} Oats, 30 do. do. 4 1816.—Mowing, curing, cartage, &c. 
ed sufficiently often to be kept in the high- 4 Hay, '4 tons per acre. of grass, worth $7 per acre, a6 
est state of fertility. Plaster is thought not |) The farm here alluded to, consists of 100 | — 
to be so useful here as on some of the more acres, twenty of which are reserved for a | Total expense of crop, ot 
sandy lands, particularly when applied to the || wood lot; the remaining eighty acres are di-|| Crop, 3 tons per acre—24 tons— 
grass crops; on Indian corn its good effects || vided into a number of lots, consisting of | worth $7 per ton, 168 
are acknowledged. The loamy alluvial is \from eight to ten acres each, separated and| Fall feed—worth $2 per acre, 16 
usually too much exposed to the inundations | enclosed by a wall composed of stone, taken | —_— 
of the streams to be tilled to any extent; | from the surface, with posts and ails. 164 
when, however,this can be admitted, it should One lot of 8 acres is here selected asa fair|| Neat profit 123 
always be attended to; as no land, however | Specimen of the mode of culture, and he 1817.—Expense of mowing, curing, 
vich in its own resources, will produce a suc- || quantity of crops produced by the others, | &c. this year, $4 per acre, ~  §2 
cession of the same crops forany length of | 1812.—Early in September, the sod i meme 
time, without a great depreciation both in | was turned over with the plough, to the | Total expense of crop, $2 
the quantity and quality of the article. ‘depth of about three inches, and then | Crop, 24 tons per acre—20 tons-— 
VEGETABLE MOLD OR PEATY SOILS, | well rolled, at the expense of $2,25 per | worth $7 per ton, 110 
As has been observed, differ from the fore- ||acre which, for 8 acres, is $18| Fall feed, $1,50 per acre, 12 
going in having a larger proportion of de- | Barn yard manure, 5 loads,and leach- a 
composed vegetable matter. It may, how-|\ed ashes, 3 loads, worth 75 cents per 192 
| 


ferent quantities. It is generally recovered 
from low wet marshy grounds, by draining; 
and it occurs sometimes along the alluvial 
deposits of rivers. It usually overlays the 
clayey bottoms of swamps, and in many 


| This was spread equally over the sur- 
' . . . 
face, immediately after rolling, and then 


| lightly plonghed with a one horse plough 
s0 as not to disturb the sod, but jnst to 
| ’ 
\scratch the surface. Expense, $1 per 











1818.—Pasture, without any expense 
| produce equal to 24 tons per acre— 
| 20 tons—worth $2,590 per ton, 

Neat profit, 50 
Inthe fall turned over the sod and 





places, in this region, alternates with argilla- ||acre, ye S| rolled—expense, $2,25 per acre, 1) 
ceous or calcareous marl. | 1813.—Ploughed again light. Ex- | Barn-yard manure, 6 loads per acre, 
Several specimens, which I have examin- || pense, $1 per acre, 8 | $3, 24 
ed from the Bear Swamp and elsewhere, av-|, Sowed with barley, 24 bushels per | Spread over and ploughed in as be- 
erage acre, worth 75 cents per bushel. Seed ‘fore, without disturbing the sod, $1 per 
Vegetable and animal matter, 48 |' cost 15 | acre, ‘ 
*3: e . © > i “¥ . -_ : ° so } 4 ° 
Siliceous and calcareous sand, 21 Harrowed with a light harrow. Ex- | 1819.—Plonghed with a light plough 
Alumine, 12 \pense, 374 cents per acre, 3 || on top of the sod, $1 per acre, S 
Oxide of iron, 3.5 Reaping, cartage, threshing, &c. _ Sowed with 24 busheis barley, worth 
Water of absorption, 14 |Expense, $6,624 per acre, 93 | $0,624 per bushel, 12,50 
— | a ' Sowing and harrowing in seed, $0,50 4 
98.5 I lotal expense of thecrop, $153) Harvesting, thrashing, &c. $6,624 
Loss, 1.5 | Produce, 50 bushels to the acre, 400 | per acre, 53 
When the vegetable materials of this soil) bushels, worth 75 cents per bushel, a- —— 
form but a thin stratum over the sub-soil, it || mount 809 | Total expense of crop, 127,50 
should be ploughed deep so as t9 combine } Neat profit of the crop $147 | Crop, 56 bushels, to the acre—-419 
it with the clayey or marley substance, which | In the fall, ploughed up the stubble || bushels --worth $0,50 per bushel, Q24 
jays beneath; but when the stratum is too |\three inches deep, and rolled at the ex- | Neat profit, 96,50 
; ? i > “ = © Pr » 2 y + 
thick for this purpose, it should be thrown |pense of $1,75 per acre, 14 In fall ploughed S inches and rolled 
into heaps, and when sufficiently dry, burn- 1814.—Harrowed and ridged, cost as before, with same expense, 1é 
ed, and the ashes strewed over the soil.—|/ $1,50 per acre, 12 | £20.—Planted with Indian corn, with 
Quick lime is highly recommended as a val- Planted with Indian corn. 2 feet 7 | same expense, and in the same way, 100 
uable manure, to apply to soils that contain jjinches apart, cost $2 per acre, inclu- | — 
too much vegetable matter. It no doubt as-|\ding seed, 16} Total expense, 118 


| Masts in the decomposition of vegetable fiber, 
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| . 
| Ploughing both ways one furrow ina 


on 


Crop, 90 bushels to the acre—=7 
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bushels--worth $0.44 per bushel, 316,80 
Neat profit, 198,80 
1821.—Hills split & harrowed down, 12 


Sowed with barley, 10 
Expense of sowing, 3 


Grass seed, 3 
Expense of harvesting, thrashing,&c. 53 


‘Total expense of crop, 86 

Crop, 60 bushels per acre—480 bush- 
.js—_worth $0,50 per bushel, 240 

Neat profit, 154 


ees 

‘Total amount of profit for 8 
rears culture, 

Deduct the amount of interest 

1) 8 acres, worth $100 per acre, 

for 8 years, which 1s 448 


$1478,30 


Which leaves a clear profit 
for 6 years culture, of $1030,30 
During the past summer, 1831, this enter 
orising farmer has had the following produce 
from the culture of 80 acres, which had been 
previously tilled upon the foregoing plan,viz ; 


Sacre of oats, 60 bush. per acre, 180 





nished for publication by a friend. 

Proceeds of two Heifers belonging to Mr. 
Parker M. Dole, of this town; one of two, 
the other three years old. 

The one of three years, calved July 9th, 
1830, the one of two years old, calved Au- 


1830, and the other, August 30, 1830. 


pound, to the amount of 
The milk of the two heifers from Nov. 


were sold for $7, making 

Two heifers calved again, one in June and 
the other July, 1831, and the calves were 
sold for $8, making the total sum realized 
from the two heifers, $98 91 

During all this time, the family was sup- 
plied with milk, of which no account was 


Profitable Cows.—The following state- 
ment of the proceeds of two heifers is fur- 


From Aug. 20, to Nov. -6, and from Au- 
gust 30 to Nov. 86, (186 days was made 
from their milk, butter, at one shilling per 
$24 33 


26, 1830, to May 29, 1831, being 257 1-2, 
gallons was sold for one shilling per gallon, 
amounting to $42.92, and the two calves 
$76 25 
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cis 1. resolved to send an ambassador to 
deliver an angry message to the French 
monarch. Bishop Bonner, being chosen 
for this office, told Henry that the mission 
would cost him his life. ‘Should Fran- 
cis dare to sacrifice you,” replied the en- 
raged king, ‘I will immediately cut off 





gust 1, 1830, the three year old one’s calf \the heads of all the Frenchmen in my do- 
was taken from her the 20th of August 


‘minions.” “So you may,” answered 
‘Bonner, “but will any of them fit my 
shoulders ?” 





Contents of this Number. 
EpiroriaL.—American Grapes—Seeding— 

Charity—Farmer’s meeting—Hints. 

ComMuUnIcaTions.—Agricultural Societies, by 
J. HawLey—The Isabella Grape, by WituiaMm 
R. Prince—T he Madeira Nut, by H. G. Onper- 
poNnkK— Winter Birds, No. 2, by D. 'T.—Sulphur 
in ‘Trees, by ULMus—Rats, by do. 
|. Sevections—Native Stock—Staves and head- 
| ing—-Saratoga County, concluded—-Profitable 
| Cows—Education of Farmer’s LDaughters—Mis 
|| cellanies. 
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oak ; :96||made.—Newburyport Adv. 

8 do. — corn, e - ee JP hidtac Beef Cuitie or 100 tvs $3 LO;Wheat pr bu R88 to 94 
19 «do. do. 9 do. : el Do prQr 2 50 to J OU/Corn do 44 
di es PO ro 138i History of the Northmen.—The attempt | po Pret ss ocs aon a os 
‘> "S iaimaaaaag do gpu {of eur f llow evlizen, Henry Wheaton, to, Do pr bbi Prime 00|Uorn meal do 44 
6 do, barley, ° . ail Jo pr lb dried *otatoes do 25 
pa illustrate the early annals of the north of] poritin big 100 Ibs 3 to 4 00 Onions do 50 
SL acres produced total am’t of bush. 2.472 Europe — the region of darkness to tne An- lh we a ao 9 A } 
> ( é sifiatetees ‘ or bi inter es S0to 62 
i acre of flax, 600lbs. per acre. clents—has at lengti: greeted us in the! ee a © 


% acres clover & tim. 44 tons per acre, 36 


3 do. do. 4 do. 32 
4 do. do. $ do. 12 
4 do. do. 34 do. 14 
3 do. do. 8 do y 
10 do. pasture, 3 do. 30 
10 do. do. 2 do. 20 





17 acres produced total number of tons, 153 

One acre kitchen garden, which produced 
. great variety of vegetables, and 400 chick 
ens. 

This farm is included in the class which I 
have termed upland loam an’ to show that 
it contains no original priaciple to essential 
ly distinguish it from others, I here subjoin 
in analysis of its general character. 





Water, 9.95 
Animal and vegetable matter, 12.5 
Aluinine, 17.5 
Siliceous sand, D4 
Carbonate of lime, 3 
Soluble salts, 1 
Oxide of iron, 1 
98.5 


oO 
Loss, 1.5 

The,’successof this system certainly rec. 
ommends it to the understanding of every 
«griculturist, and it is believed that it will 
apply generally to all the soils in this county, 
with such trifling deviations in the applica- 
tion, as the peculiar nature of each will nat- 
urally point out to the judicious and observ- 
ing farmer. 

It is commonly believed among the farm- 
ers, that the affluent circumstances of the 
proprietor of this farm, enable him to con- 
duct the culture of it ina way that those 
who are less wealthy are unable to follow : 
but, from the foregoing statement, it is abun- 
dantly evident that the expenses attendant 
on this plan, are, in fact, not so great as those 
accruing from the common method of cul- 
ture, while the neat profit, in its favor, is in 
‘he proportion of more than four to one. 





——— 


t ensure its rapid sale. The work it- 
self has been frequeutly mentioned by the 
papers at home and abroad,—it has been 


hivhly and so just! commended by all, 
—that a more particular uotice at the pre- 


sent time, is quite unnecessary.--V. Y. 
Com. Adv. 





progress through Germany, while the oth- 
er courtiers came with their treasures, 


valuable offering he had to bestow. 
The recorder in London, ata city din- 








regretted that it was notin his power to 


worthy alderman, who was present, ob- 
served, that he was much surprised by the 
refusal of the learned person, as it was 


notorious that numbers had been transport-| 


ed by his voice. 





Tom Browne having once asked a man 
how he contrived to live so well in these 
hard times,was answered, live as I suppose 
you do, by my wits.” <‘ Faith,” answered 
Browne, “Ihave not the talent to do a 
great business on so very small a capital.” 


Dr. Robertson observed that Dr. John- 
son’s jokes were like the rebukes of the 
righteous, compared, in scripture, to ex- 
cellent oil: ‘ Yes,” answered Edmund 
Burke, ‘ but they are like the oil of vitriol.’ 


Henry VIIL. having a quarrel with Fran- 








so copiously quote’ by the reviewers of 
both hemispneres,--and it has been so| 


Count Abensburg, who in Henry Ils, 


brought his thirty two children, and pre- 
sented them tohis sovereign, as the most 


ner, having been called upon for a song,' 


gratify the wishes of the company; a 


4 
1 
8 
Bacon hams 100 Ibs fo Common do Slto 38 
& 
0 





‘ -Sj j ith || De shoulders do 0U|Flour sup bbl 5 0C 
(orm of a goodly-sized octavo, printed with pe S. a Ae dr gs 
a la ge clear type, from the press of ¢ arey — ‘ do 10 to » a Middiings flne do 4 00 
. ! . : : oiprough do Ujsuckwheat do 5 00 
& Lea. We need only mention this fact, Hides do 6 00) Beer do 5 50 

1g 


C Skins greenpr ib 10to (2/Eggs pr dz 
Sole Leatker do 24) Poultry pr Ib 5 


+) 
Upper, do per side 3 0. |Butter roll do M4to 15 
Bridle do do 325to0400|Vofickin do I2to 14 
Calfskine pr ib 94|Honey do 10 
Harness Leather do 2o|Hay prtop 10 to 11 00 





Skirting do do 30to 36/Shorts bul4dc Brando 8 


VALUABLE BOOKS. 
ILLICH’S Domestic Encyclopedia or Die- 
tionary of facts and usetul knowledge, chief. 
ly —— to Rural and Domestic Economy. 
Guy’s Pocket Cylopedia, or Epitome of universal 
knowledge—containing useful information, on 
a great variety of subjects not to be found in 
| books of general use—price $1. 
| Prince on the Vine—price $1 50. 
|| Fessenden’s American (,ardener—price $1, 
Essays on American Silk with directions to Faz- 
mers for raising silk worms price 50 cts. 
Encyclopedia Americana, now publishing, to be 
completed in 12 vols.—price $2 50 each volume. 
| Journal ofa Naturalist, just published—price 75 c. 











| Library of Entertaining knowledge, a very valua 
ble work, publishing at Bosten, 15 Nos. already 

published—price 40 cts. each number. : 

| Manual of a Practical Naturalist, or directions for 

preparing and preserving subjects of Natural 

istory—price 90 cts —for sale by 

HOYT, PORTER, & CO. 

| Rochester, Jan. 12. Booksellers 





CLOVER SEED. 


100 Bushels Clover Seed for sale, b 
ROSSITER ¢- KNOX. 
| jan 98 drg-fef 


A VALUABLE WORK—at half Price. 
REGORY’S Complete Dictionary of Arts 
and Sciences, including the latest Improve- 
| ments and discovery, and the present state of eve- 
| ery branch of human knowledge, 3 vols. quarto— 
\| price $18—for sale by 
HOYT, PORTER & CO. 





| 





SILLIMAN’S JOURNAL OF SCIENCE 
AND THE ARTS. 
as, work will be furnished to ager 20 at 
> per year, free of postage—on application 
to HOY f£, PORTER ¢ CO., 








Agents, Rochester. 
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ators a= - a —— 
7 l : oe *NESE ME apa 
EDUCATION OF DAUGHTERS. | the heart, so long as clothed with mortality. | f [ ‘HE GENESEE FARMi R anp Garven 
| . . a ' - ; pees : " ‘ DP 
We have been favored with the loan of an | And of this, and of that, it shall be said in) er’s JourNaL.—L. TUCKER & Co.. Pub 
address delivered at Northampton, before the heaven, he had a faithful, a pious mother. | lishers—N. GOODSELL, Editor, 
Hampshire, Hampden, and Frankliu Agri- | In this age, characterized by somany be | Iv issuing proposals for the second velume of 
cultural Society, by Samuel F. Dickenson, | nevolent efforts, L have wondered that moth- | the Farmer, which will commence on the first of 
which delineates in a very plain and satis- rs have not associuted for the improvement) January, 1832, the Publishers have the pleasure of 
factory manner, the ¢ aracter of good hus of their daughters in the domestic and socia | stating that the work has met the decided appro 
bandry, and the character of good husband- oe and et oe a, bation of that class of the community for whon, 
.j ‘jal. civi though more humble in its pretensions,| 
engender connected with their social, civil and je - : ‘nits fr F han tl lit is intended, and has had the salutary effect o} 
moral duties. It is full of excellent maxims | would not be less useful in its fruits than the. . ' nal. : 
“8 — « Serer a : : ‘alling out many writers, Whose experience woul! 
The following extract is from a division of | MOSt Imposing unions. — 7's ‘ wg A MEER I ; “pokes 
the discourse, in which the author iilustrates | Half the wretchedness and misery in fami-) otherwise have been unavatiable; and they are al 
the ,use which the good husbandman will ilies, arising from temper or want of economy | so induced to believe it has been the means of a 
make of his property.—Mass. pap r. jin the wife, has notbeentold. Not even the 
A good husbandman will also educate his 'bestial habit of drunkenness in the husb nd, 
daughters. I distinguish the education of | produces more agg res ya 
; cae Winn ‘ , als ‘ ‘ any... : Ce 
daughters from that of sons. because Nature} hg eae Th apie Ee ge sage poe ,uuility and necessity of a paper devoted especially 
has designed them to occupy places in fami- , + hie fire “de is Se a Ito “the tillers of the ground.” The public paper. 
ly, and in society, altogether dissimilar. love home, if his fireside is renderer age a 5 dt cetaes ilk cee cnn: wale 
° . © a6 se | ali e judgment oF INany Of Our Most Chiigin 
Daughters should be well instructed in the | fortable or unpleasant. And hen the love | Judy Me & oe 
useful sciences, comprising a good Evnglish | Of home ws Sone, the men is lost. There is no ened husbandmen, concur in _ opsaton that M r 
education, including a thorough knowledge ,fedemption. Better that he had not been - | Goonse., the Editor, has fulfilled his duties wity 
of our own language, geography, history, |) The appearance of the husband, and the 
mathematics, and natural philosophy. The ‘condition of the children, faithfully express 
female mind, so sensitive, so susceptible of, (he character of the wife. If she be a neat, 
improvement, should not be neglected. ‘This prudent, modest and dignified woman, her try. It has, as yet, enlisted the good feelings and 
tensibility presents strong claims for its cul- husband will proclaim it wherever he g es;) ; 
ture. God has designed nothing in vain. 


























|wakening many of our Farmers to the importance 
|of extending their information upon the subject ot 
| e . . . . © 

‘their daily pursuits, and convincing them of the 


such ability, as, with the aid of his correspondents, 
|to have placed the Genesge [’arMer on a levei 
|with the best Agricultural journals of our coun 


in his countenance, in his apparel, in his | Contributions of but a small part of that portion ot 
Daughters should be thoroughly acquaint-| Whole demeanor; it is inscribed on every par ag ReEtS Was are wen qOEaS to Sepa 
ed with the business and cares of a family. thing about him. The children, also, will an interest and value to its columns. We shal! 
These are among the first objects of woman's be modest and manly; in clean and whole | therefore, commence the publication of the secon 
creation; they ought to be among the first apparel. | if she chauce to possess the oppo- || yolume with the hope and the assurance, that ma 
branches of her education. She was made | Site qualities, her husband will be uneasy; | ny names will be added to the list of contributors 
for a mother. They should learn neatness, and fre ful, and gloomy, he nows not why ; ‘in the course of another year, and we may ven 
economy, industry, and sobriety. These will |*nd her children, impudent and ugly, their) |... ¢ predict that the second volume will at leas! 
constitute their ornaments. No vermilion |apparel unmended and unwashed. Dcundh if te diene ont cuedl the foes 
will be necessary to give color or expression || ‘These appearances, and they are not ima-) tay . re ye 





. i} - . ‘. , _ : ° ’ . : ‘ 
to the countenance ; no artificial supports to ‘ges of fancy, as surely foretel the run of ail Its leading object nn be, to Iiipare 
give shape or torture, to the body. Nature family, as does the thunder-cloud, the rain, | that information which will tend in the gre atest 
will appear in all her loveliness of propor- | OF the rumbling of the mountain, the burst-||degree to the improvement of the Agriculture. 
tion and beauty ; and modesty, unaffected ||Ing of a volcano. || Horticulture, and Domestic Economy, of our cou 
gentleness of manner, will render them ami- |; How important, then, that every husband- | try, 


able in the kitchen and dining-room, and or- || man should educate well his daughters, cher- | 


hee 2 | The first volume can be supplied to all new sub 
naments to the sitting room and parlor. | ishing and maturing all that excellence of | 
‘| mind, temper, and sincerity of heart, which | 


'' belong to the sex,and pre-eminently fit her for ! 


How enviable the parents of such a daugh- 
ter! How lovely the daughter herself.— 
How happy the husband of such a wife. 


They shall rise up and call her blessed, and 
her memory shall live. 


|| the endearing relations of child, of sister. of 
Thrice happy the children of such a mother. | wifes «nd of mother. 


| 


How important, also, to every young man, |, 


| 

> 

\| that he be blessed sith such a connection. 1 
i 


The influence of the female character can-|| It cannot be too often, or too strongly im- | 


not be estimated. It is decisive of the char- 
acter of the other sex. If her character be 
pure, and elevated, and without reproach, 
such will be the character of the other sex. 
There is no man such a monster that he 
would dare to be vicious in the presence of a 
modest and virtuous woman. Her character 
is a shield against even the solictation to 
vice. 

Every thing, domestic or social, depends 
on the female character. As daught+rs and 
sisters they decide the character of the fami- 
ly. As wives, they emphatically decide the 
character of their husbands, and their condi- 
tion also. At has been not unmeaningly said, 
that the husband may ask his wife whether 
he may be respected. He certainly must in- 
quire at her altar whether he may be pros- 
perous or happy. As mothers, they decide 
the character of their children. Eternity 
only can disclose the consequences. Na- 
ture has constituted them the early guardians 
and instructors of their children, and cloth- 
ed them with sympathies suited to this im- 
portant trust. Who that had a pious and 
faithful mother, can, without emotion, call 
to mind her early solicitude, and prayers, 
and counsels, in his behalf? Such remem- 
brance shall not cease to warm and enrich 


hazardous undertaking | 


| pressed upon the minds of fathers, and of| 
|, mothers too, that their daughters hold, in | 
their keeping the destinies of the present, | 
land at least, of the generation to come. 

How desirable, too, that their other virtues. 
_be clothed with piety. Pious women have | 
‘ever been highly favored of heaven.— 
They were first to listen at the feet of the 
‘Saviour, first to weep at his sufferings, last 
to linger around his cross, first to worship at 
‘his sepulchre; to them, first, was announ- 
ced the resurrection. They shall stand) 
‘nearest his throne. 





First Daily Paper—The first daily paper| 
ever printedjon the American Continent was’ 
'“ The Pennsylvania Packet, or General Adver- 
tiser” published at Philadelphia, by Dunlap and/| 
Claypoole. The first number was issued on the | 
21st September, 1784. The title of the paper! 
was soon after changed to its present designa- 
tion of “ The American Daily Advertiser’—the 
present editor of which, (Mr. Poulson) says he 
remembers the occurrence, (the commencement of 
the daily publication) perfectly well; it was no-| 
ticed, at the time, in almost all the papers pub-| 
lished in America, as a most enterprising and 











scribers, and bound in a neat manner to sne! 
as desire it. In soliciting the patronage of th 
public, and especially of Agricultural and [fort 
cultural Societies, we ask aid no further than an 
intelligent farming public may think we deserve it 

CONDITIONS—The Faumer is printed ev 
ery Saturday in a quarto form, on fine paper and 
fair type, with a Title Page and Index, making 
416 pages a year, at $2 50, payable in six months 


or $2, if paid in advance. 


(<> Printers with whom we exchange are re 
quested to publish the above. 
LUTHER TUCKER & CO 
Rochester, Dec. 1831. 





VALUABLE BOOKS. 
TILLICH’S Domestic E.neyelopedia or Dic 
tionary of facts and useful knowledge, chiet 
ly applicable to Rural and |tomestic Economy. 


| Guy’s Pocket Cylopedia, or Epitome of universal 


knowledge—containing useful information, on 
a great variety of subjects not to be found in 
books of general use—price $1. 
Prince onthe Vine—price $1 50. 
Fessenden’s American Gardener—price $1. 
Essiyson American Silk with directions to Far 
nx-rs for raising silk worms price 50 cts. 
Encyclopedia Americana, now publishing, to be 
completed in 12 vols.—price $2 50 each volume. 
Journal ofa Naturalist, just published—price 75 ¢ 
Library of Entertaining knowledge, a very valua 
ble work, publishing at Boston, 15 Nos. already 
published—price 40 cts. each number. 
Manual of a Practical Naturalist, or directions for 
wreparing and preserving subjects of Natura’ 
istory—price 50 cts —for sale by 
HOYT, PORTER, & CO. 
Rochester, Jan. 12. Bookseller 





